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I. — General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 
of 1865. 

This history of British commerce for the past year continues the 
series of instructive narratives published in the Economist. The 
previous account, taken from the same paper, and which describes 
in outline the transactions of 1864, was re-printed at pp. 170 et 
seq. in the Society's Journal for 1865. 

Similar narratives for earlier years, written for this Journal by 
Mr. Newmarch, will be found in vols, xxii, xxiii, and xxiv. 

" The commercial and financial history of 1865 embraces six 
principal topics, and these are — (1) the close of the American Civil 
War — (2) the decline and rise of the price of cotton — (3) the decline 
and rise in the rate of discount — (4) the revival and enlarged de- 
mand for exports to the United States — (5) the further experience 
of the operation of the new banks, and finance and limited liability 
companies — and (6) the general prosperity of the trade and industry 
of the country, and the tendency on all sides to an advance in the 
rate of wages. 

" The news of the final Confederate defeat arrived in April, and 
in the course of a few weeks it became plain that a large, probably 
the largest, party in this country had been from a variety of causes 
led to form most erroneous opinions regarding the sources of the 
South. It was seen that the success of Sherman's march in Novem- 
ber and December (1864) ought to have been received as decisive 
evidence that the Southern armies were so exhausted, and the 
Southern people so impoverished, that they were no longer able to 
keep the field for any length of time in force. Considering that the 
collapse of April followed so closely on the conferences at Fortress 
Monroe in February, it must always remain a mystery how the 
Confederate leaders could be so infatuated as to reject the oppor- 
tunity of securing honourable terms of capitulation at a time when 
they must have known that in a military sense their chance of victory 
in the field was utterly hopeless. The assassination of President 
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Lincoln occurred on the 14th April, and of course added to the per- 
plexities of the crisis. Comparing the prices of cotton at Liverpool 
on 30th December (1864) and the following 17th April, there was a 
fall of about 50 per cent., that is to say, middling Orleans fell from 
27c?. to 13^. per pound. In October these prices had risen to i\\d., 
and on 31st December (1865) stood at 2 id. The range of variation, 
therefore, was of an extreme character. 

" The events of the three or four months following April enabled 
public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic gradually to arrive at 
conclusions concerning the durability of peace in the United States, 
and concerning the character and policy of Mr. Johnson, the new 
President. At length it became certain that the war was really at 
an end, and thab the President, notwithstanding many doubtful 
antecedents, had formed sagacious views for the reconstruction of 
the Union, and had firmness sufficient to enforce his own policy 
without regard to party. These facts being accepted, there was a 
rush on all sides to import goods from Europe to supply the neces- 
sities of the country. The American markets were bare, the ware- 
houses empty, prices risiDg, and demand vehement. Agents arrived 
in England, who bought not by bales and cargoes, but who took at a 
stroke the contents of entire warehouses. The effects were of course 
rapid and striking. In September grey shirtings rose from 1 is. to 
16s., and raw cotton from i8d. to 24^. In a note at foot we give 
from the Circular of Messrs. Guion and Co. (Liverpool) a statement 
which shows in figures the extent and suddenness of the export 
trade which sprung up. The great rise in the price of cotton of 
course led to large and urgent orders to India and elsewhere for 
further and early supplies, and such orders of necessity implied 
considerable remittance of treasure, and that treasure, chiefly in the 
form of silver, to be purchased on the continent by means of gold 
sent there from this country. 

I. — Exports from Liverpool of British Manufactures of Cotton, Wool, Sili, 
and Flax to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Mew Orleans, in Pack- 
ages. (Gfuion and Go's Circular) 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

First six months .. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Second six months 

Annual totals 



1860. 1861. 



23,449 
15,762 
14,153 
11,038 
15,189 
24,078 



103,669 



24,136 
19,975 
13,641 
14,830 
17,508 
20,992 

111,172 

214,841 



17,436 

7,3 H 

10,699 

2,595 
1,627 

1,445 



41,126 



2,74° 
4,105 

4,45i 
6,990 
6,602 
5,904 

3°>79» 
72,918 



1862. 1863. 



14,381 
12,742 
9,228 
6,861 
7,286 
8,369 



58,867 



15,237 
13,206 
11,176 
10,950 
8,496 
10,651 

69,716 

128,583 



12,622 

12,634 

13,078 

10,200 

5,925 

5,747 



60,206 



n,535 
9,868 
12,468 
11,520 
13,520 
15,264 

74,075 
134,281 



1864. 



16,669 
16,125 
13,054 
9,595 
11,857 
13,269 



80,569 



10,586 
5,941 
4,361 
4,234 
3,602 
5,414 

34,138 

114,707 



1865. 



6,735 

9,92i 

10,362 

6,716 

7,423 
10,969 



52,126 



15,708 
18,850 

20,481 

24,855 
25,812 
26,098 

131,804 

183,930 
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II- — Exports from Liverpool of Foreign Silks, Dress Stuffs, Laces and 
Embroidery, to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, in 
Packages. 



January.... 
February 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 



First six months 



July 

August , 



October 
November.. 
December .. 



Second six months 
Annual totals 



1860. 



6,029 
3,392 
2,212 
1,377 
1,460 
3,666 



18,136 



3,813 
4,030 

2,098 
2,068 
3,052 
5,763 



20,824 



38,960 



1861. 



5.1 io 
2.524 
i.H5 
1,120 
1,929 
1,042 



12,970 



1.893 

2, 200 

935 
1,328 

i>549 
2,111 



1862. 



1,175 
2,722 
1,534 
2,017 
2,505 
2,841 



12,794 



5,485 
3,055 
2,576 
1,677 
2,068 
2,348 



1 0,0 1 6 17,209 



22,986 



30,003 



1863. 



2,760 
2.931 

952 
922 

1.384 
2,911 



1864. 



11,860 



3.304 

3.7o8 

3.834 
3.7^9 
2.5 6 3 
7,097 



24,235 



3«,o95 



5,662 
6,629 
4,688 
4,742 
6,338 
7,031 



1865. 



35,090 



5,430 
1,409 
1,305 
1,759 
1,036 
1,967 



12,906 



47,996 



4,527 
3,345 
3,545 
2,646 
2,428 
4,755 



21,246 



8,101 

8,820 

6,921 

13,438 

12,952 

12,103 



62,335 



83,581 



" The vicissitudes of 1865, therefore, admit of an easy epitome. 
The three first months of the year were occupied by a gradual 
recovery from the panic of the preceding autumn, and by the occur- 
rence of rapidly falling prices in the cotton market under the 
apprehension 01 speedy peace in America and large supplies of 
Southern cotton. The summer was an intermediate period of 
uncertainty. In September that uncertainty ceased, and for the 
rest of the year whatever difficulties arose were occasioned by the 
desire to bring forward exports on the one hand, and hasten the 
arrival of raw cotton on the other ; and, as we have said, hastening 
the arrival of raw cotton meant the remittance of treasure — some 
demand on the Bank of England — a considerable drain of bullion, 
and frequent and severe variations of the rate of discount. 

" There were sixteen changes in the rate of discount at the Bank 
of England (see details in Appendix.*) The most remarkable of 
these changes were the four alterations of the rate in the ten days, 
from the 27th September to 7th October, by which the quotation 
was carried from 4! to 7 per cent. 

" The following Table (III) shows the course of the exports of 
treasure to the East in the several months of 1865. The slackness 
of these exports in the summer and their magnitude in the autumn 
will attract attention : — 

* For want of space the Appendix has been omitted 5 bat for the convenience of 
reference the letters by which its different sections are marked in the original have 
been retained. The Appendix will be found in the Supplement to the Economist of 
the 10th March. 
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III. — Export of Gold and Silver in 1865, to Egypt and the East. 
{From Mr. Low's Circular?) 



Months. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 


1865. 


£ 

51,400 

3i,3°° 
11,400 

4.900 
21,100 
25,700 


£ 
396,400 
223,500 
264,300 

48,400 
20,300 
21,400 


£ 

447,800 




254,800 




27<;,7oo 




53,300 




41,400 




47,100 




145,800 

33,7oo 
18,100 
36,100 

101,800 

73>*°° 
72,800 


974,300 

146,600 
340,000 
197,000 

450,000 
861,000 
425,700 


I,I20,IOO 

180,300 




358,100 




233,100 




551,800 




934,200 




498,500 








481,500 


3,394,600 


3,876,100 



" In addition to the preceding figures, we may give the following 
from the circular of Mr. F. M. Page (London), as showing the 
export of gold and silver coin and bullion to the East from this 
couutry, and via Marseilles by the French line of steamers, the 
Messageries Imperial : — 



Conveyance. 


1865. 


1864. 


Peninsula and Oriental steamers from Mar- \ 
Peninsula and Oriental steamers from G-ib- 1 


£ 

4,074,000 

514,000 


£ 
7,777,000 

553,000 




4,588,000 
5,167,500 


8,330,000 
7,770,000 






Peninsula and Oriental steamers from South- 1 


9,755,°°° 
4,177,000 


16,100,000 
8,217,000 




i3>933,ooo 


24,317,000 



" In order to show the degree in which the exports of treasure 
month by month are met by the imports in the same months, an 
analysis is given in Appendix (M) of the figures in the Board of 
Trade Eeturns for the two years 1864-65. An inspection of that 
Appendix is invited. But it will be convenient to reduce the details 
it contains into a smaller compass, and hence the preparation of the 
two following abstracts (IV and V). 

" The first of these compares the exports and imports of treasure 
in periods of three months, and the result is that in each of the 
eight trimestrial periods the balance is more or less on the side of 
the imports : — 
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IV. — United Kingdom, 1864-65. Imports and Exports of Gold and Silver 
in Periods of Three Months, being Abstract of Details given, in 
Appendix (M). 

[0,000's omitted, thus 4,09 = 4,090,000*.] 





Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


1864-65. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 


More. 


Less. 


1864. 
January — March .... 


£ 

4,09 
5.62 
3.33 
4»3i 


£ 

3.63 
i.79 
3> 6 ° 
1,76 


£ 
7,72 
7.4 1 
6,93 
6,07 


£ 
3,80 
3,77 
2,71 
2,98 


£ 
3,50 
1,64 
3,05 
1,76 


£ 
7,30 
5,41 
5,76 
4,74 


£ 

.42 
2,00 
1,17 
1.33 


£ 


July — September .... 
October — December 


— 




17,35 


10,78 


28,13 


13,26 


9,95 


23,21 


4.5o 


— 


1865. 
January — March .... 


2.55 
4.56 
2.44 
4.84 


1,76 
1,65 
i.34 

2,20 


4.3i 
6,2. 
3.78 
7.04 


1,46 
2,06 
1,94 
3,01 


1,51 

1,44 
1,45 
2,28 


2,97 
3,50 
3,39 
5,29 


1,34 

2,71 

,39 

i,75 


— 


July — September .... 
October — December 


— 




14.39 


6.95 


2i,34 


8,47 


6,68 


15,15 


6,19 


— 



" The next Table (V) still further epitomises the details in 
Appendix (M) by exhibiting month by month the difference between 
the total imports and exports of gold and silver. These differences 
are comparatively small and nearly always in favour of imports. 
The Gazette returns of bullion, from which these tables are made up, 
are not, however, to be used without caution. It is the firm and 
probably well-founded belief of those who have had most to do with 
the subject, and the best means of examining it, that the great 
Exchange dealers can and do export and import large sums when 
they please without informing the Custom House officers. 

V. — United Kingdom. Gold and Silver. Monthly Differences between Total 
Imports and Exports being Abstract of Details in Appendix (M). 





1865. 


1864. 


Months.]; 


Imports. 
Moie. 


Exports. 
More. 


Imports. 
More. 


Exports. 
More. 




£ 

190, 
424, 
823, 

287, 
1.205, 
1,202, 


£ 


£ 

1.056, 

1,587. 
810, 


£ 
350, 




291, 








376, 








^_ 








4>i3i> 

628, 

101, 

1.274, 
1,083, 


345, 

718, 


3,453, 

1,563. 

78, 

1,015, 

325, 


1,017, 
363, 








_, 













100, 








7.217. 


1,063, 


6,434, 


1,480, 
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" The Cotton Famine may be considered to have terminated with 
the later months of 1865, or indeed earlier. The Belief Committee 
suspended their labours in June (1865) . The best account which 
has yet appeared of the experience acquired during the four years of 
suffering is contained in the recent volume by Dr. Watts, entitled 
' Lancashire and the Cotton Famine'* (Simpkin). Here however we 
are concerned not with the social but with the commercial conse- 
quences of the crisis. From the elaborate cotton circular, given at 
a subsequent p. (19),t we obtain the following results as regards 
the cost in each year, 1856-65, of the raw cotton imported, re- 
exported, and consumed. 

VI. — United Kingdom. Estimate of Value of Raw Cotton Imported, Re- 
Exported, and Consumed, 1856-65. {Per Circular of Ellison and Hay- 
wood, Liverpool) 



Years. 


Imported. 


Re-expofted. 


Consumed. 


Average Price 
per Pound. 


1865 


Mln. 
£ 

63,2 
82,2 
58,0 
31.* 

38,x 
36,6 
32,2 
27.2 
28,6 
26,0 


Mln. 
£ 

17,1 

22,1 
21,6 
12,4 

7,9 
5,5 
4,1 
3,3 
3,5 
3,3 


Mln. 
£ 
47,2 
52,4 
4°>7 
26,7 

32,2 
28,9 
27,6 

24,8 
24,8 
22,7 


d. 

Hi 


'64 


'63 


20$ 

14 

7i 

6* 
«i 
6* 
Ik 
6i 


'62 


1861 


'60 


'59 


'58 


'57 


'56 





" The average price of 1865 is one-third below that of 1864, but 
is about double the average price of 1861. 

" The four countries or regions which have been most profoundly 
affected by the demand for cotton at high prices, have been India, 
China, Egypt, and Brazil, and if to these four regions we add the 
United States, we shall have the group of countries our trade with 
which during the last five years, has undergone a sweeping revolu- 
tion. In Appendix (I) we have presented statements which show 
the variations which have taken place in the trade between the 
United Kingdom and each of these five regions, during the five 
years 1860-64, and in the following Table (TII), a summary is given 
of the chief results. 



* The title-page gives the name of Dr. John Watts' work in rather more 
significant terms. "The Facts of the Cotton Famine;" by this title the book is 
best known. — (Ed. S. «T.) 

+ See Economist. 
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VII. — Five Tears 1860-64. Imports and Exports of Merchandise as regards 
the Principal Cotton Regions, viz., India, China, Brazil, and Egypt, and also 
as regards the United /States, being Abstract of Details in Appendix (I). 

[00,000's omitted, thus 94,6 = 94,600,0001] 





Imports from 


Exports to 


Total 
Imports 


Years. 
















India, China, 


United 


All 


India, China, 


United 


All 


more than 




Brazil, Egypt. 


States. 


Countries. 


Brazil, Egypt. 


States. 


Countries. 


Exports. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1864.... 


94,6 


17.9 


274.9 


38,3 


20,1 


212,6 


62,3 


'63... 


83,6 


19*6 


248,9 


32,7 


19,7 


196,9 


52,0 


'62... 


62,9 


27,7 


225,7 


24,8 


19,1 


166,2 


59.5 


'61.... 


42,1 


49.4 


217.5 


29,1 


11,0 


159,6 


57,9 


'60.... 


37.0 


44.7 


210,5 


30,3 


22,9 


164,5 


46,0 



" The peculiarity of these figures is the amazing increase they 
exhibit of nearly 60 millions sterling in the imports from India, 
China, Brazil, and Egypt, against an increased export of no more 
than 8 millions sterling. For five years we have been laying widely 
and deeply the foundations of a vast future trade with these fertile 
tropical countries. We found the people who inhabit them rude, 
ignorant, without enterprise and with few wants, but the golden 
shower which has descended so plentifully upon them since 1860 has 
already had some effect, and it is quite certain that the increase of 
8 millions in the exports is only the beginning of a demand which 
will presently reduce the trade to the sound condition of an exchange 
of merchandise representing values not very widely different. 

" Messrs. Ellison and Haywood have been at considerable pains 
to estimate as nearly as may be possible the effects of the four years' 
cotton famine upon the masters and men engaged in the cotton 
trade, not forgetting to take into account the large gains which 
accrued to the manufacturers in 1862 and 1863 in consequence of 
the largely advanced prices at which they were able to sell the 
enormous quantities of goods produced in 1860 and 1861. It is 
certain that in many cases the first operation of the cotton famine 
was to save from bankruptcy many firms who had carried production 
and shipments to excessive lengths during the two years just named. 
The following is the passage from Messrs. Ellisons' circular : — 

" ' After a careful analysis of -the figures contained in the tables, 
we estimate the losses of the trade during the four years, 1862-65, as 
follows : — 

Millions Sterling. 

Loss of interest of capital and profits to employers 37 to 40 

„ wages to operatives, &c 28 „ 30 

Total 65 to 70 

" ' About three-fifths of the loss in wages fell upon operatives 
engaged in spinning and weaving. Of the total amount perhaps 
about one-fourth was recovered in the form of relief, and remunera- 
tion received for permanent or occasional employment in other 
branches of industry. The total sum distributed in charity alone 
amounted to about 3,000,000?. A good portion of the employing 
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class obtained a set-off in enhanced prices gained for the heavy 
stocks of yarns and goods held at the close of 1861. Fortunate 
speculation during the course of the famine was a prolific source of 
assistance to many, though, as regards the trade at large, it is 
probable that these profits were counterbalanced by the heavy losses 
of others. Spinners gained about 360,000?. upon the stock of raw 
cotton held at the close of 1860, and this sum we have deducted from 
the cost of cotton used in 1861. Very little beyond the cost price 
was obtained for the stock they held at the end of 1861, as there was 
only a slight advance in- values during the first six months of 1862. 

" ' Assuming that of the total stock of cotton in the ports at 
the close of 1861 (279,000,000 lbs.) two-thirds, or 186,000,000 lbs. 
were sold in 1862 at an advance of 6d. per lb., and one-third, or 
93,000,000 lbs., in 1863, at an advance of i2d. per lb. — the total 
amount of profit realised was about 9,300,000?. A similar calculation 
for the yarns and goods on hand at the same date (293,000,000 lbs.) 
shows a total gain of 9,800,000?., making the aggregate profit on the 
raw and manufactured articles 19,100,000?. AYe have no means of 
estimating the gains and losses of importers during the past four 
years. Many shipments have, of course, shown a very handsome 
margin ; but on the other hand, a vast number have ruined their 
consignees. The fluctuations in prices have been so frequent and so 
great, that it would not be easy to put the result of the four years' 
transactions into figures, but if such an account could be made up, 
we should not be surprised to find the balance on the wrong side.' 

" To understand how it has happened that we have sustained 
with such comparative ease a calamity which has inflicted a loss of 
70 millions sterling on one group of industries is uot a thing of easy 
accomplishment. But if we ascertain for the last twenty years or 
more, the steady progress made by our population in obtaining year 
by year a larger share of conveniences and luxuries by means of 
a commerce carried on in the face of vigorous competition by all the 
world, we shall have before us evidence in a precise shape of the 
operations of perhaps the most important of the commercial causes 
of our stability and progress — and the following figures of the con- 
sumption per head of imported articles by the people of the United 
Kingdom will furnish the kind of evidence referred to. 

VIII. — United Kingdom. Consumption of Leading Articles per Head of the 
Population, 1843-65. (From Circular of Francis Beid and Co., Liver- 
pool.) See Appendix (K). 



Articles. 



1865. 



1860. 



1856. 



1851. 1846. 



1843. 



Sugar 

Tea 

Bice 

Tobacco 
Wine 



lbs. 



Cotton lbs. 

Foreign wool 

Tallow 



Total imports ... 
„ exports ... 



41-1 

3 - 3 
3-6 
1 "4 
0-4 

5 - i 



137 
108 



34-6 
2-7 

5-9 
1-2 
0-2 

39-4 
4-0 
5-5 

s. 

118 
94 



*9'7 

2 - 2 

5-6 
i - i 

0"2 

3*2 
4" 1 
s. 

122 
82 



26-7 
1-9 
1-6 
1-0 
0-2 

23-4 
2-5 

4-4 



54 



20-8 
i-6 

i"7 
0-9 

- 2 
14-2 

2-3 
4 - 7 
s. 

4i 



16-5 
1-5 
1-0 
0-8 
0-2 

23-2 
1-7 

4-8 



38 



Note. — This table may be read thus : In 1865 the consumption of sugar per head of the population 
in that year was 41*1 lbs., the total imports were 137*., and the total exports 108;. per head. 

VOI.. XXXX. PABT T. K 
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" The commercial failures in 1865 were not numerous, nor in the 
aggregate of large amount, although some ten of the cases in London 
and the country were individually of importance and magnitude. 
The failure in March of the old private bank of Attwood, Spooner, 
and Co., at Birmingham, was a catastrophe arising from the slow 
operation of causes extending backward over several years. 

" Nearly all the markets for leading articles of colonial and 
foreign produce advanced considerably in 1865. In tea, probably, 
the most remarkable improvement was .effected. The following 
Table (IX.) will show the percentage variations at 1st January, 1866, 
as compared with 1st January, 1864, and two preceding dates — one 
of those dates being 1st July, 1857, that is to say, the period at 
which prices were most inflated just previous to the panic of the 
autumn of 1857. 

IX. — Wholesale Prices in London. Comparison of 1st January, 1866, with 
Three Former Bates, stating in Percentages the degree in which the Prices 
of 1st January, 1866, were Higher or Lower than the Prices prevailing at 
the Three Selected Sates. See Appendix (L). 



Articles. 



Higher Lower 



Than 

1st January, 

1865. 



Higher Lower 



Than 
1st January, 

1864. 



Higher Lower 



Than 

1st January, 

1861. 



Higher Lower 



Than 
1st July, 1857. 



Coffee 

Sugar 

Tea 

Wheat 

Butchers' meat 

Indigo 

Oik 

Timber 

Tallow 

Leather 

Copper 

Iron 

Lead 

Tin 

Total Note circula- ") 
tion in Great > 
Britain J 



Per cnt. 
ii 

10 

3° 

'5 
5 

8 
io 



21 

5 
7 

5 



Per cnt. 



10 



Per cnt. 
18 

14 

i8 

ii 

i 

8 

22 



Per cnt. 
15 



Per cnt. 
36 



16 
1 

5 
7 



Per cnt. 

8 

1 

12 



13 

11 



23 



Per cnt. 
18 



23 
4 



Per cnt. 

41 
15 

24 



15 
31 

14 

8 
18 
14 
36 



Note. — This table, deduced from the percentages in Appendix (L), may be 
read thus: — On 1st January, 1866, coffee was n per cent, higher than on 
1st January, 1865 ; timber was io per cent, lower, &c. 

The articles raw cotton, silk, flax, hemp, wool, and tobacco are omitted for the 
obvious reason that the war in America wholly deranged the former conditions 
of supply and demand. For the latter reason copper might hare been omitted in 
consequence of the blockade of the Chilian ports by Spain at the close of 1865. 
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" The circulars quoted hereafter in this supplement are, with 
scarcely an exception, filled with congratulations on the prosperous 
results of the trade of 1865. The woollen, cotton, iron, linen, 
shipping, hardware, chemical, timber, and building trades have all 
been active and prosperous. Towards the latter part of the year the 
vast demand for the United States doubtless contributed largely to 
this result. The cessation of the civil war in America also removed 
a source of universal disquiet, and the severe crisis of the autumn of 
1864 had in many cases reduced prices to a level below the point 
justified by supply and demand. Throughout the year there was a 
tendency to a rise of wages in most of the considerable trades. In 
many cases higher wages, say additions of io to 15 per cent., were 
actually acceded to, and the direction was almost universally in favour 
of the employed class. 

" For the last two or three years building operations on a large 
scale have become characteristic, not merely of the largest towns, 
but of smaller towns, even of the third and fourth order. Business 
premises, warehouses, wharves, railway stations, hotels, offices, banks, 
and private edifices, in nearly every case of architectural pretension 
and merit, arose in every direction. In the City of London the 
price of eligible building land is estimated to have risen 50 or 60 per 
cent, smce 1862. 

" The experience of 1865 has not been favourable to a large pro- 
portion of the new banks, discount, finance, trading, and limited 
companies set up in 1863-64. The discount companies have 
generally failed to achieve success. Several of the new banks have 
encountered difficulties sufficiently formidable to obliterate from the 
share list the premiums once so conspicuous. The finance companies 
have followed much the same course, and the opening of 1866 finds 
the world again sober enough to admit that no great discoveries re- 
main to be made in finance, and that large and profitable businesses 
are not to be created by the paragraphs of a prospectus. At the 
present time it is probable that 70 per cent, of the companies more 
or less completely started during the last three years are practically 
defunct. The shares in a large part of the remainder are unsaleable 
in the market, and in only a few cases is it possible to effect dealings 
at reasonable premiums. It is quite possible that at present we see 
almost the lowest point of the reaction from the fever of 1864, and 
that the want of fair appreciation is almost as remarkable now as 
was the readiness to over-appreciate before. The operation of calls 
made in rapid succession is always unfavourable upon share property. 
At the outset so many persons take more shares than they can 
provide for, that every call brings forward a new crop of sellers in a 
market where buyers are few, and to be found only among persons 
who know perfectly well the weakness and necessities of the opposite 
party. It is probable that 1866 may witness considerable recovery 
in the shares of those limited companies which are able to show solid 
evidence of their intrinsic solidity and progress." 

This general review of the commercial history of 1865 is followed 
in the Economist by an Appendix containing important and cora- 
ls 
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pendious statistical tables, in which information relating to the 
different branches of our trade, manufacture, and finance is exhibited 
for a series of years, terminating with the last. The Appendix is 
arranged in nine divisions, each having several sub-divisions; the 
divisions are n limbered and entitled — 

I, Corn and Cattle Trades ; II, Colonial and Tropical Produce ; 
III, Wine Trade ; IV, Eaw Materials ; V, Shipping and Freights ; 
VI, Cotton Trade; VII, Linen Trade; VIII, Eailway Traffic; 
and IX, English Money Market. — Ed. S. J. 



II. — The Mercantile Navy of the United Kingdom. 

A statistical account of the vessels employed in the merchant service 
of this country appeared in the Manchester Guardian of the 12th and the 
26th of December last. The two articles, which embrace the ten years 
ended with 1863, and exhibit the statistics for the latter year in consider- 
able detail, are here repriuted : — 



" As a great commercial and maritime nation, the growth of our mercantile navy 
is a topic of no little interest. In treating in these columns upon the British 
import and export trade, frequent occasion has been taken to show the very large 
increase which, during the last ten or twelve years, the carrying trade of this 
country has experienced. Now we desire to exhibit not the number of voyages to 
and fro, with their aggregate freights, but something about the ships themselves — 
the census of our merchant fleet, with certain of its more conspicuous incidents. 
The subject, of course, has no claim to novelty. It was discussed, with a special 
view, however, in the Jowrnal of the Statistical Society, two years ago, by a 
gentleman connected, we believe, with the shipping business of the port of London. 
In 1810 the United Kingdom, with the Channel Islands, possessed 20,253 regis- 
tered vessels, having an aggregate tonnage of 2,211,000. Down to 1840, the 
increase in the number was not very great, but in average size it was considerable. 
The mean size of each vessel in 1810 was 109 tons; in 1820, no tons; in 1830, 
114 tons; in 1840, 123 tons. In 1850, the year immediately preceding the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws, the vessels numbered 25,138, the tonnage was 
3,505,000, and the average capacity 139 tons.* In 1855 a new method was 
adopted of measuring ships; this, to the extent of 10 per cent., vitiates the com- 
parison of the old with the new returns, according to Mr. Glover's estimate. A 
ship now measuring 100 tons would have been classed as of no tons burthen 
before 1854. We cannot find that the annual statements published by the Board 
of Trade, from which the subsequent statistics are taken, give any intimation of this 
material change in reckoning tonnage. The tables which follow are chiefly for the 
decade ended with 1863. The published accounts of the Board not being yet 
issued for 1864, what information is obtainable for that year will be incorporated in 
the remarks as we proceed. 



* Statistical Journal, vol. xxvi, pp. 1 and seq. 
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Number and Tonnage of Registered Vessels {Sailing and Steam) belonging 
to the United Kingdom and British Possessions on the 31st December, 
during the Ten Years 1854-63. 



1854 
•55 
'56 
'57. 
'58. 

1859 
'60. 
'61 
'62. 
'63 



Vessels. 



36.348 
35. 6 92 

37,088 
37,75' 

38,200 
38,501 
38,868 
39.427 
40.195 



Tonnage. 



5,116,000 
5,251,000 
5,212,000 
5,532,000 
5,610,000 

5,660,000 
5,711,000 
5,895,000 
6,041,000 
6,624,000 



" The whole number of vessels, sailing and steam, wood and iron (exclusive of 
river steamers), registered throughout Her Majesty's dominions increased from 
36,348 in 1854, to 40,195 in 1863, i.e. by 3,847, or 10-5 per cent. The increase 
of tonnage in the same interval, after correction for difference of measurement, was 
2,170,000 tons, or 42*4 per cent. The average burthen on the adjusted measure- 
ment was 165 tons in 1863; hence, since 1810 the capacity has augmented more 
than fifty per cent. The tonnage during the decade has increased every year, very 
largely indeed between 1863 and 1862. 

Crews of Registered Vessels, and Ratio of Tonnage per Head, on 
Slst December, 1864-63. 



1854. 
'55. 
'56. 
'57. 
'58 

1859 
'60. 
'61 
'62 
'63 



Crews. 



269,093 
261,194 
267.573 
287,353 
288,345 

291,431 
294,460 
299,861 
304,171 
326,366 



Ratio of 
Tonnage per Man. 



19-0 
201 
19-5 
19-3 
19-4 

19-4 
19-4 
19-7 
19-9 
20-3 



" The falling off in the bands between 1854 and 1855 is probably due to the 
Russian war. From 1855 the crews have steadily increased — we have now 65,171 
more men than we had then. During the first four years the proportion of hands 
to tonnage appears to have oscillated, latterly it has persistently, if not largely, 
swollen. In 1857 we reckoned one hand to 19-3 tons of burthen; now it is 20-3 
tons ; exactly one ton more per man. 

" The next table shows what the empire has done to make up for its annual 
loss in the mercantile marine and otherwise to supply the increasing demands of 
British commerce. 
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Sailing and Steam Vessels Built and Registered in the United Kingdom, the 
Channel Islands, and British Possessions, in the Ten Years ended with 
1863. 



1854. 
'55. 

'56. 

'57. 
'58. 

1859 
'60. 
'61. 
'62. 
'63. 



Vessels. 



1,582 
1,870 
1,876 
*>°45 
1,673 

i,575 
1,722 
1.546 
I.S7I 
1.949 



Tonnage. 



390,000 
492,062 
423,596 
423,477 
312,388 

282,318 
318,828 
316,435 
358,820 
596,676 



It is evident here that a great impetus was given to shipbuilding in the earlier 
years ; that it slackened greatly in 1858 and 1859 ; that in 1862 it looked better , 
but that 1863 was, in activity of production, the most marked in the decade — the 
tonnage of that year more than doubled the figures of 1859. The weekly produce 
of our shipbuilding yards is disclosed by the next table. 



The Weekly Rate of Shipbuilding in the United Kingdom, the Channel 
Islands, and British Possessions, in the Ten Years ended with 1863. 



1854. 
'55. 
'56. 
'57. 
'58. 

1859. 
'60. 
'61. 
'62. 
'63. 



Vessels. 



3°'4 
36-0 

3«-i 
39 - 3 
IVi 

3°*3 
33"i 
29-7 
3°'2 
37'5 



Tonnage. 



7,500 
9,463 
8,146 
8,144 
6,007 

5,429 
6,131 
6,085 
6,900 
11,475 



The last year on the list of course stands highest in ratio of activity. The return 
for 1863 certainly presents, under the guise of a few figures, a striking picture of 
this kingdom's power in naval architecture. More than six ships were turned off 
the stocks daily (6-25 per working day). 

" The next statement which discriminates the number of sailing from steam 
vessels is, unlike the four preceding ones, which include the colonies, limited to 
the United Kingdom. 
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Steam Vessels Built and Registered in the United Kingdom in 
the Ten Years ended with 1863. 



1854 (Sailing- 
I Steam .. 

1855 {; 
1856 



{Sailing.. 
Steam ., 

™{stl s : 
**>{££?: 



JSaili 
'iStea 



wSf: 



Vessels. 



174 
863 
233 
921 
229 
1,050 
228 

847 
'53 
789 
150 

818 

198 

774 
201 

827 
221 

881 
279 



Tonnage. 



132,687 

&M55 

242,182 

81,018 

187,005 

57,573 
197,554 

52.918 
154,930 

53.'5° 
147,967 

38,003 
158,172 

53,796 
129,970 

70,869 

164,061 

77,338 
253,036 
107,951 



The proportion of steam to sailing tonnage turned afloat varied considerably, com- 
paring one year of the decade with another ; sometimes it constituted one-third, or 
rather more, of the whole quantity ; sometimes one-fourth. However large the 
growth may be of either class, the statistics prove that the sailing vessels quite hold 
their own against their rivals. 

" The yearly losses from wrecks and old age are summarised in the next table. 



Sailing and Steam Vessels Wrecked and Broken Up in the United Kingdom 
in the Ten Years ended with December^ 1863. 




Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Total Tonnage. 




738 

74 

486 

114 

754 
no 

662 
79 

566 
59 

671 
82 

744 

75 

663 

72 

674 

56 

912 

158 


168,843 1 

9.975 J 
95,817 1 

8,029 J 
195,725 1 

9.499 J 
157,683 1 

9.022 J 
137,166 "1 

5.502 J 
170,487 \ 

8,775 J 

172,784 1 

12,668 J 

151,236 1 
7.44i J 

172,236 X 
8,100 / 

187,048 "1 
15.038 J 






178,818 


1865 \ Broken up 


103,846 


1856 \ Broken up .... 


205,224 




166,705 
142,668 


185y \ Broken wp , 


179,262 




l85r452 


XbbX \2rokenup 


158,677 


■tan* J Wrecked „ 

liS6S \ broken up 


180,336 
202,086 
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" The table shows but little uniformity of results. We see our annual losses 
from both causes vary, in round numbers, from 100,000 to 200,000 tons. The 
decay of age, however, appears to operate, as might be anticipated, more regularly 
than accidents by flood. We may estimate that every year there is about 150,000 
tons of new shipping required to make up for ' wear and tear.' In recent years the 
official accounts have recorded the number of vessels which have been taken off the 
register by becoming the property of foreigners. The return begins with 1856. 
There was a return anterior to the date of the ships ' transferred ' in the United 
Kingdom, but the Custom House authorities seem to have had misgivings about 
its accuracy. In 1856 the number of vessels (sailing and steam) sold to foreigners 
and taken off the register was 149 ; in 1857 it was 90. Subsequently the account 
is more detailed. 



Number of Vessels belonging to the United Kingdom Sold to Foreigners 
during the Six Years ended with 1863. 




Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Total Tonnage. 




49 
36 
29 
52 
39 
49 
48 
31 
51 
5 1 
96 
85 


16,880 \ 

11,885 J 

9,253 1 

20,940 J 

12,230 1 
15.721 J 
17,599 1 
7,583 J 
14,601 I 
20,772 J 
33,179 "1 
31.619 J 




1858 {ste J, fzzzzz 


28,765 






""{fflJzz: 


30,193 






1860 -{ c7 


28,951 


1861 {££. :::::.: 


25.182 






1862 {staJZZZZ 


35,373 


™*{Tl e ZZZZZ 


54,798 







" These are vessels originally built for British owners, but which, by sale have 
passed to the possession of foreigners. 

" Latterly, the changes in our merchant navy are posted up in the quarto blue 
books very compendiously. We have synoptically the evolution of the shipping 
census thus represented for one year : — 





Total. 




Vessels. 


Tons. 




27,525 


4,860,191 


Added to the register during 1863 — 


1,163 

5' 
300 

156 


364,724 




38,809 




223,223 


Vessels transferred from the colonies to the United 1 


70,868 


Total added 


1,670 


697,624 






Deducted from the register during 1863 — 


912 
158 
181 
48 

146 


187,048 




15,038 




64,798 




11,766 


„ sold and registered at ports of the United 1 
Kingdom, and registers cancelled but not re- > 


27,408 




1,445 


306,058 








225 


391,566 






27,750 


5,251,757 
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" The increment of growth is here measured by a gain in vessels of 1 5 J per 
cent, in additions beyond the deductions, and in the tonnage of 1 28 per cent. 

II. 

" In the first part of this article the statistics, which come down to the end of 
1863, were abstracted from the annual volumes of the trade and navigation returns. 
For information of a later date we must have recourse to a parliamentary paper of 
last session,* which supplies a variety of particulars of our shipping trade for 1864. 

Sailing Vessels Registered in the Ports of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies on Zlst December, 1864. 



England {££-■ 

S-tland {5: 

T 1 j f Small ... 

Ireland { Large ... 

Isle of Man {" e I 

Channel Islands {zZtge '.'.'.'. 

British possessions, &c < j\ ar „ e "" 



Vessels. 



7,290 
11,916 

1,073 

1.953 

969 

1,054 

277 

48 

208 
354 

5,717 
6,012 



Tonnage. 



229,577 "I 
3,815,426 J 

32,771 1 

575.778 J 

28,434 1 
165,317 J 

6,848 "I 
4.047 J 

5,726 1 
66,395 J 

156,526 "1 

1,232,015 J 



Total Tonnage. 



4,045,003 
608,549 

I93.75 1 

10,895 

72,021 

1,388,541 



Note. — The small vessels are of less than 50 tone burthen ; the large ones are 
of 50 tons or more. 



Of the registered tonnage, which for sailing vessels amounted to 6,319,000 in 1864, 

the proportion per cent, belonging severally to the ports of the United Kingdom 

and colonies stands thus : — 

Tonnage of 
Sailing Vessels. 

England 64^0 per cent. 

Scotland 9"6 „ 

Ireland 3"i „ 

Isle of Man and Channel Islands 1*3 „ 

British possessions 22*0 „ 

ioo"o 



Commons Paper, No. 331, Shipping, 1865. 
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The proportion of timber-built to iron ships will be stated further on. The 
steamers for the same year are tabulated thus : — 



Steam Vessels Registered in the Ports of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies on Slst December, 1864. 



_ , , /Small ... 

Engird \Large .... 

„ .. , /Small .... 

Scotland \ Large .... 

_ . , /Small .... 

Ireland \ Large ... 

T . . ,, / Small .... 

Isle of Man \ Large .... 

Channel Islands {z^e Z 

„.,_., . /Small .... 

British possessions \ Large .... 



Vessels. 



772 

i. '35 

106 

295 
47 

127 

5 

1 

2 

112 

3*5 



Tonnage. 



17,973 "I 
510,476 J 

2,709 1 

"2,559 J 

1,263 "I 

5C595 J 



1.509 J 
16 1 

181 J 

3,224 1 
66,823 J 



Total Tonnage. 



528.449 
115,168 

5M58 

1,509 

197 

70,047 



The steam tonnage amounted to 767,000- The proportion per cent, was thus 
distributed throughout the ports of the empire : — 

Tonnage of 

Steam Vessels. 

England 69-0 per cent. 

Scotland i5'o „ 

Ireland 6*7 „ 

Isle of Man and Channel Islands o 4 2 „ 

British possessions 9 - i „ 

ioo - o 



Or, making the calculation upon both sailing vessels and steamers, the ratios in 
respect to the separate divisions of the empire are expressed by the subjoined 
figures: — 





Total Tonnage. 


Ratio of 

Total Tonnage. 




4,574,000 

724,000 

245,000 

84,000 

1,459,000 


Per cent. 
64-6 






3*5 




*o*6 


Total of sailing and steam vessels .... 


7,086,000 


I0O"0 
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The low position which Ireland occupies on the scale of maritime enterprise is 
well shown by these figures. Her tonnage is but one-third of that belonging to 
Scotland — 245,000 to 724,000 ; with a population of nearly twice the amount of 
the kingdom beyond the Tweed. The Channel Islands and the Isle of Man can, 
with their small populations, muster steam and sailing tonnage which is equal to 
one-third of that ascribed to Ireland, with her six millions of inhabitants ! 

" It was shown last week how large the increase, both in vessels and burthen, 
in 1863 was, as compared with the previous year's account. The growth continued 
through 1864 ; when we had 40,798 vessels, or 603, i.e. 1*5 per cent, over 1863. 
Our tonnage last year was 7,186,000, or 562,000, i.e. 8*5 per cent., in excess of the 
previous year's return. We are speaking of the - aggregate tonnage — that which 
we possess in steamers as well as in sailing vessels. 

" How were our merchantmen engaged in 1863 ? We say 1863, because upon 
this point there is no return for 1864 yet issued. Exclusively engaged in the 
home trade there were 11,133 vessels, of 860,000 tons burthen, manned by 43,8 1 5 
hands, not reckoning the masters. The home trade, according to the Custom 
House officials, is limited to the coasts of the United Kingdom on the one side, and 
to those between the Elbe and Brest on the other. There were 1,810 vessels, of 
318,000 total tonnage, employing 12,524 men, employed partly in the home and 
partly in the foreign trade j and 7,934 vessels, of 3,618,000 tons in the aggregate, 
manned by 128,388 hands, engaged in the foreign and colonial trade solely. The 
home trade occupies more than one-fifth of the hands who constitute the crews of 
the mercantile marine. 

" We may now turn onr attention to the rate at which the empire is now adding 
from its own building yards to the mercantile navy. We here separate the timber 
from the iron built vessels, the steamers from the sailing ships, and take the latest 
annual return as sufficing for the purpose in view. 

Mew Sailing Vessels Built in the United Kingdom and in the British 
Possessions, and Registered as British Ships, in the Tear 1864. 





Timber Built. 


Iron Built 




Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 




586 

121 

6 


1 10,424 

35>!36 

1.223 


113 
34 

7 


86,334 

32,174 
7,2o8 












713 

785 


H 6 .783 
206,029 


154 


125.716 








Total 


1,498 


352.812 


154 


125,716 





We -find from this statement that the British possessions turned oat of their ship- 
building yards a larger number of timber vessels and a much larger amount of 
tonnage than the United Kingdom. Of these ships our dependencies produced 75 
more than our shipbuilders at home, and 59,246, or 40 per cent., more tonnage. 
On the other hand, 154 iron-built sailing vessels were launched in the United 
Kingdom, but not one in the colonies. Taking iron and wooden ships together, the 
home trade produced in the year 66,000 tonnage more than the colonial builders. 
The North American colonies are by far the largest producers among the depen- 
dencies of the British Crown. They set afloat in 1864 not fewer than 604 timber- 
built sailers and 18 steamers, having an aggregate burthen of 164,000 tons. 
Australia and New Zealand rank next. They launched 76 sailing and 10 steam 
vessels, timber built, with a total tonnage of 6,058. 
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New Steam Vessels Built in the United Kingdom, and in the British 
Possessions, and Registered as British Ships, in the Tear 1864. 





Timber Built. 


Iron Built. 




Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 




26 
5 
1 


966 

1,371 

56 


202 

132 

8 


97,174 
56,812 

2,995 










32 

28 


2,393 
7,027 


342 
5 


156,981 
289 








Total 


60 


9,420 


347 


157,270 





" The same superiority in quantity i8 maintained by the colonial builders of 
wooden steam vessels. The United Kingdom turned off 32 vessels, of 2,393 
aggregate burthen, or of 75 tons each. The colonies produced only 28 vessels, but 
their tonnage amounted to 7,027, or more than twice the home figures. The 
colonial steamers averaged 250 tons. While the United Kingdom built 342 iron 
steamers, burthen 157,000 tons, during the year, the colonies only constructed 5 
very small ones— probably of plates sent out from this country and put together at 
the colonial ports. 

" The merchant fleet of Great Britain and Ireland contains a certain number of 
colonial and foreign built ships. The returns for 1864 give the number and 
tonnage of these vessels thus : — 



Canada 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia and Cape Breton .... 
Prince Edward Island 

Foreign countries 

Total 



Vessels. 



15 

28 
4 
6 



53 
216 



269 



Tonnage. 



13>5 6 ° 

29,025 

1,696 

1,194 



45.475 
128,761 



174,236 



" Bringing the statistics of this and the two preceding tables together, we 
obtain the census of the new ships added from all sources to the British register 
during the year — the ships built in home and in colonial yards, or that were 
acquired by purchase from foreigners. 

A Return of the Number of Vessels that were Registered in the United 
Kingdom as New Ships in the Tear 1864. 





Timber. 


Iron. 




Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 




980 
34 


318,702 
2,682 


157 

347 


126,921 
158,976 






Total 


1,014 


32I>384 


504 


285,897 
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"From various sources we obtain 1,518 new ships and 607,281 of additional 
tonnage. But in the same year we sold and transferred 1,522 vessels of 337,983 
total burthen; we lost by wreck 668, of 175,763 tonnage; and we broke up 78 
sailing and 27 steam vessels, which operation took away from our carrying power 
10,573 tons. It is a defect of the Custom House returns, that they omit all 
mention of the places where the shipbuilding business is carried on. This omission 
might easily be remedied, for the officers collecting such particulars as are published 
must be cognisant of the number of vessels which our principal rivers yearly add 
to the mercantile marine. What number is separately launched on the Mersey, 
the Thames, the Tyne, the Wear, and the Clyde would make an interesting page 
in our industrial statistics for the year. Some notion may be gained of the relative 
activity of the work upon these rivers by consulting the occupation census of 1861, 
and noting down the persons ascribed to shipbuilding and the allied trades in the 
divisions which contain the busiest parts of those streams : — 



River. 


Division of Kingdom. 


Men Employed 
in Shipbuilding. 






7,611 




Metropolis, Kent (part), Essex 


10,134 




9,824 
9>'54 


Clyde 






Total 


36,723 







" These were the people employed, according to the last census, ' about ships,' 
as shipbuilders, shipwrights, block, oar and mast makers, boat and barge builders, 
sailmakers, and other employments connected with the shipbuilding trade. 

" The import and export trade in 1864, is shown for the twelve principal ports 
of the United Kingdom in the subjoined table. 

Twelve Principal Ports of the United Kingdom, the Entrances Inwards and 
the Clearances Outwards, Year ended Z\st December, 1864. 



London 

Liverpool 
Newcastle ... 

Hull 

Southampton 

Glasgow 

Leith 

Greenock 

Bristol 

Dublin 

Belfast 

Cork 



/In 

{Out 

jl" 

\Ont 

fin... 
\ Out 



fin... 
{Out 



fin.... 
1 Out 

/In 

{Out 

/In 

\Out 

/In 

{Out 

fin... 
{Out . 

fin... 
{Out . 

fin... 
\Out 

/In 

{Out . 



Vessels. 



11,206 
7,690 

4,967 
4.673 
4,442 
7,808 

2,945 

1,158 

1,258 
1,144 

561 

908 

1,884 
650 

457 
255 
367 
250 

437 

131 

381 

66 

258 

61 



Tonnage. 



52 1 



,598 1 
.9" J 



3,359,782 

2,421,421 
2,698,522 1 
2,652,934 J 

842,234 1 
1,628,517 J 

758,953 "I 

625.929 J 

368,598 

359= 

186,272 

351.936 

329,133 

208,629 

191,222 

133.290 

232,027 

71,185 

117,203 

43.307 

88,002 

24,700 

73,718 
13.519 



Total Tonnage. 



5,781,203 

5.351.456 

2.470,75" 

1,384,882 

728,509 

538,208 

537,762 

3 24.5 ' 2 

303,212 

160,510 

112,702 

87.237 
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" London and Liverpool head the list ; but in respect of the export business the 
latter exceeds the former port by 230,000 tonnage. It will be observed also, with 
regard to Liverpool, that the number of ships which entered during the year, was 
not much over the number which cleared out — 4,967 against 4,673; but that at 
London there was a very large difference! — namely 11,206 to 7,690 vessels — in 
tonnage 938,000 less cleared outwards than entered. At Newcastle, on the other 
hand, 842,234 tonnage entered, but double the quantity cleared outwards — 
1,628,517. Similar differences mark the trade of other ports in the list. The 
vessels trading with Liverpool are obviously much larger than those engaged in the 
London traffic — the average burthen of the latter was 306 tons ; whereas the 
former measured 555 tons each. The average tonnage of the ships which entered 
and left Newcastle last year was 202. The rapid diminution in the extent of the 
traffic at the various ports when each is compared with its predecessor, is plainly 
shown by the table. Though the gross tonnage of Liverpool is rather below that 
of London, yet the value of the British shipments from our great port is double 
that from the Thames — 72,748,000?. against 36,555,000?. There are but six 
ports at which this part of our trade exceeded 1,000,000?. sterling in the year. 

Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported 
from, the Seven Principal Ports of the United Kingdom, Tear ended 
31s? December, 1864. 

£ 

Liverpool 72,748,000 

London 36,555>°°° 

Hull 16,053,000 

GHasgow 7,604,000 

Southampton 4,727,000 

Newcastle 1,870,000 

Q-reenock 503,000 

" The total value of British and Irish produce exported in 1864, was 
146,603,000?., of which very nearly 140,000,000?., was sent through the seven 
ports named above. The Customs publish no account of the value of the imports 
which enter the separate ports of the kingdom. They return, however, the amount 
collected for duty at each port, but that, of course, is a very inadequate exponent of 
the extent of their respective trades. London collects nearly three times the 
revenue that Liverpool brings to the national exchequer, because London imports 
much larger quantities of taxable commodities than Liverpool. 

Gross Amount of Customs Duty Received at Seven of the Principal Ports 
of the United Kingdom, Tear ended tilst December, 1863. 

£ 

London 11,974,000 

Liverpool 3,133,000 

Greenock 1,231,000 

Bristol 1,151,000 

GHasgow 980,000 

Dublin 966,000 

Leith 440,000 

" The Customs duties yielded in 1863 the sum of 23,589,000?., of which rather 
more than half was collected at the port of London. Including London with the 
six other ports of the table, nearly 20,000,000?. was due to their trade. 
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" We will conclude with a classified statement of registered vessels belonging to 
the United Kingdom, classed according to their capacity, but excluding river 
steamers from the table. 



Registered Sailing and Steam Vessels of the United Kingdom, and Number 
of Men, exclusive of Masters, Employed in 1863. 





Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Men. 




4,945 

13,325 

1,801 

710 

80 

16 

'1 


• «3,5 '5 

2,346,460 

1,287,489 

816,102 

134.285 

34.085 

13.343 


12,782 


500 „ 1,000 

1,000 „ 1,500 

1,500 „ 2,000 

2,000 „ 2,700 

13,000 „ 14,000 


98,427 

40,527 

26,317 

4,809 

1,455 

410 


Total 


20,878 


4.795.279 


184,727 







Comparing this with the table giving the total registered tonnage of the United 
Kingdom on the 31st December, 1863, it appears that 6,972 river steamers, pos- 
sessing an aggregate tonnage of 456,478 are excluded from the last statement." 



III. — The Imports, the Home Consumption, and the Exports of France in 

1863-64-65. 



These statistics of the value of the principal articles of French com- 
merce which were passed by the Customs during the three years ended with 
1865, are taken from the Economist of the 10th February last : — 

" Customs returns issued within the last few days give the total results of the 
year 1865, and add to them a comparison of those of preceding years. It appears 
that the value of imports taken out of bond for consumption was in 1865 not less 
than 2,782,335,000 frs., whereas in 1864 it amounted to 2,518,150,000 frs.; in 
1863 to 2,426,379,000 firs.; 1862 to 2,198,555,000 frs.; and in 1861 to 
4,442,328,000 frs. The value of exports of French productions was, in 1865, 
3,199,453,000 frs.; in 1864, 2,924,168,000 frs.; in 1863, 2,642,559,000 frs.; in 
1862, 2,242,681,000 frs. ; and in 1861, 1,916,160,000 frs. In English money the 
imports of 1865 were 111,293,400?.; and in 1861, 97,693,200?. The exports in 
1865, 127,978,120?.; and in 1861, 77,050,400?. An increase of 1 3,600,200?. in 
one branch of trade, and of 50,927,700?. in another, is undoubtedly remarkable, 
and even exceeds the most sanguine expectations that were formed of the treaties of 
commerce into which France has entered. 

" The following is a detail of the principal imports taken out of bond for con- 
sumption in the last three years :— 
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Silk 

Cotton 

Wool 

Hides and skins 

Timber 

Sugar 

Coffee 

Oxen 

Cod and other fish... 
Oleaginous seeds ... 

Seeds for sowing ... 

Olive oil 

Staves 

Flax 

Crease and tallow ... 

Oleaginous fruits ... 

Coal 

Fragments of silver 

Copper 

Indigo 

Woollen tissues 

Straw plait and hats 



1865. 



fr. 

297,012,000 
4 II .373> 00 ° 
»54.4H.oo° 
103,562,000 
115,721,000 

i33.53 6 >o°o 
89,236,000 
76,236,000 
38,651,000 
62,450,000 

33,548,000 
36,939,000 
26,341,000 
75>o77>ooo 
24,497,000 

22,414,000 
127,161,000 
35,962,000 
41,331,000 
21,645,000 

38,553,000 
25,131,000 



1864. 



fr. 
285,844,000 
344,189,000 
220,851,000 
102,781,000 
106,634,000 

121,625,000 
83,370,000 
77,256,000 
40,487,000 
59,830,000 

21,500,000 
29,277,000 
18,241,000 
52,997,000 
37,885,000 

18,366,000 
115,216,000 
37,434,000 
46,615,000 
18,834,000 

31,969,000 
22,851,000 



1863. 



fr. 

291,905,000 
261,836,000 
223,730,000 
in ,038,000 
104,842,000 

147,419,000 
79,792,000 
77,136,000 
30,938,000 
39,976,000 

16,520,000 
24,549,000 
20,233,000 
50,551,000 
44,540,000 

i9.554.ooo 
100,014,000 
35,981,000 
39,873,000 
21,445,000 

33.373.ooo 
13,470,000 



" All the other articles imported were of less value than 20,000,000 frs. in 1865. 
Among them the following may interest English readers : — 



Pig iron 

Iron 

Steel 

Lead 

Tin 

Beer 

Flax, hemp, and jute yarn 

Cotton yarn 

Woollen yarn 

Croats' hair yarn 

Flax and hemp tissues 

Silk tissues 

Hair tissues 

Cotton tissues 

Machinery 

Cutlery 

Needles 

Jute 

Hemp 



1865. 



fr. 

5,934,000 

1,963,000 

916,000 

1 8,245,000 

11,955,000 

1,636,000 
14,277,000 

9,371,000 
12,972,000 

6,699,000 

14,405,000 
10,607,000 
5,703,000 
11,544,000 
12,092,000 

250,000 

1,301,000 

9,988,000 

17,669,000 



1864. 



fr. 
3,320,000 
1,199,000 
1,062,000 
9,667,000 
12,254,000 

1,351,000 
5,105,000 
7,336,000 
11,497,000 
5,110,000 

14,311,000 
7,290,000 
6,148,000 
9,466,000 

11,327,000 

224,000 
1,597,000 
7,666,000 
8,440,000 



1863. 



fr. 
1 7,690,000 
4,194,000 
1,909,000 
9,505,000 
9,913,000 

1,682,000 
7,702,000 
7,631,000 
10,234,000 
4,348,000 

12,470,000 
4,729,000 
6,411,000 
8,660,000 

10,551,000 

234,000 
1,323,000 
4.559.ooo 
4,110,000 
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" It will be observed that the import of iron ig very small, and that of tissues and 
yarns much below what had been expected. 

" The following were the principal exports of French productions : — 



Silk tissues 

Woollen tissues 

Cotton tissues 

Flax and hemp tissues 

Woollen yarn 

Prepared skins 

Articles in skin or leather 

Jewellery and silversmiths' "I 

work J 

Tools and articles in metal .... 
Turnery, buttons, mercery, &c. 

Millinery and artificial flowers 

Furniture, &c 

Ready-made clothes and linen 

Paper and pasteboard 

Wines 

Brandies 

Perfumery 

Refined sugar 

Beetroot „ 

Chemical productions 

Madder 

Rags 

Flax 

Cotton* 

Timber 

Rosins, native 

Oleaginous seeds and fruits .... 

Seeds for sowing 

Fish 

Meat 

Eggs 

Butter 

Wool 

Hair and bristles 

Silk 

Grain and flour 



1865. 



fr. 

399>°95)°°o 

376,672,000 

105,413,000 

24,769,000 

21,596,000 

66,186,000 
81,242,000 

19,280,000 

38,195,000 
1 83,949,000 

22,860,000 
18,871,000 

115,096,000 
16,677,000 

280,601,000 

58,899,000 
15,319.000 
92,905,000 
18,884,000 

64,856,000 
14,305,000 
12,611,000 
11,834,000 
95,090,000 

31,731,000 
42,027,000 
12,608,000 
34,167,000 
22,731,000 

11,467,000 
37,649,000 
55,668,000 
36,822^000 
24,108,000 

1 1 8,260,000 
114,610,000 



1864. 



fr. 
407,618,000 
355,862,000 

93,728,000 
24,485,000 
19,087,000 

61,589,000 
89,937,000 

19,278,000 

45,137,000 
174,187,000 

18,200,000 
20,468,000 

110,394,000 
18,562,000 

234,539,000 

75,522,000 

16,524,000 

74,424,000 

6,036,000 

51,921,000 
9,633,000 

12,148,000 
7,449,000 

57,154,000 

30,403,000 
36,804,000 
8,766,000 
21,520,000 
15,213,000 

8,962,000 
27,974,000 
42,037,000 
51,131,000 
23,838,000 

101,480,000 
56,220,000 



1863. 



fr. 

370,293,000 

293,583,000 

98,179,000 

18,952,000 

i5>"3.ooo 

51,928,000 
78,54S.ooo 

17,752,000 

43,714,000 
146,732,000 

12,261,000 
13,603,000 
82,254,000 
i7»799>ooo 
229,738,000 

66,832,000 

14,656,000 

76,552,000 

7,297,000 

47.553.ooo 
10,361,000 
9,641,000 
10,132,000 
52,168,000 

30,701,000 
36,040,000 
10,885,000 
10,769,000 
16,054,000 

7,812,000 
23,283,000 
32,382,000 
48,156,000 
17,318,000 

96,166,000 
48,486,000 



* Cotton is counted as a French production, because it is considered nation- 
alised when import duty is paid on it. 



" The way in which the estimate of articles imported is made is to take their 
value at the seaport or frontier at which they arrive, without, however, counting 
import duties, or the taxes, discounts, &c., adopted in commerce. The value of 
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exports is also calculated at seaports or at the frontier, without counting export or 
transit duties, premiums or drawbacks. 

" The precious metals, which are not included in the preceding figures, stand 
thus : — 





1865. 


1864. 


1863. 


Imports — 


fr. 

97,272,543 
320,177,601 

93,630,098 
142,404,343 


fr. 

110,097,846 

353,897,754 

63,416,252 

204,316,292 


fr. 

83,266,419 
286,467,015 

27,564,966 
133.435,279 










Total 


653,484,585 


731,728,144 


530,733>679 




Eotports — 


55,304,670 

213,271,344 
93,124,310 
70,420,424 


32,810,523 
306,042,750 
134,106,666 
176,098,751 


86,117,505 
271,638,705 
126,123,911 
103,216,950 










Total 


432,120,748 


649,058,690 


587,097,071 





" In 1865 the imports exceeded the exports by 221,363,737 frs., and in 1864, 
by 82,669,454 frs. These two sums make 12,161, 332Z. English. In 1863 the 
exports exceeded the imports by 56,368,392 frs., or 2,254,536?. 

" Subjoined is a detail of the countries from and to which imports and exports 
of the pi"ecious metals were made in 1865 : — 





Gold. 




Imports. 


Exports. 




Ingots. 


Coin. 


Ingots. 


Coin. 




fr. 

85,716,135 

162,510 

54,660 

2,394,870 

5,361,000 
3,583,368 


fr. 
88,744,605 
14,506,842 
69,019,200 

58,065,600 

2,094,000 

87,747,354 


fr. 

12,735 
712,872 

8,742 
17,830,446 
36,708,000 

3i,875 


fr. 

21,244,716 

1,150,776 

845,862 

2,778,693 

115,521,460 

9,544,905 

55,800 

1,690,500 

39,740,700 

35,040 

20,662,902 








Kingdom of Italy .... 








United States 




Total 


97,272,543 


320,177,601 


55,304,670 


213,271,344 
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Silver. 




Imports. 


Exports. 




Ingots. 


Coin. 


Ingots. 


Coin. 




fr. 

8,058,031 

9,420,510 

358,900 

69,660,368 
6,132,289 


fr. 
10,446,464 
22,541,380 
22,116,184 
46,767,990 
14,681,300 

169,800 
25,681,221 


fr. 

2,377,820 

6,222,022 

2,555»2°7 

167,600 

442,400 

42,946,400 
1,095,400 

37,3i7,4 fi i 


fr. 
4,518,194 




13,333,336 




1,682,282 




856,742 


Kingdom of Italy .... 


7,854,800 
536,285 




62,200 




11,670,800 




13,206,400 




372,000 








12,979,385 


Total 


93> 6 3°>°98 


142,404,343 


93,124,310 


70,420,424 







On referring to the " Statistics of French Commerce," in vol. xxvii. of 
the Journal (p. 129 et seq.), the reader will be able to compare the value of 
most of the articles of import and export as given above, with the returns 
for 1861 and 1862. That account, with the present figures, will, therefore, 
show the trade in those articles for five consecutive years. — Ed. S. J. 



IV. — Arbitration in the Building Trade. 

The satisfactory settlement of trade disputes between masters and men 
by arbitration, is not common in this kingdom. Arbitration, however, is 
sometimes successful, as the Building News has recently shown with 
respect to certain trade differences at Wolverhampton. 

" Since the adoption of the new rales by the masters and men of Wolverhampton, 
several instances have occurred in which the wisdom of that course has been proved. 
Only one dispute, however, has arisen since that step was taken, and that has been 
disposed of in the most amicable manner. Oar local correspondent informs us that 
a builder in the town, who has the contract for the erection of a new circus, a tempo- 
rary timber building in Darlington-street, employed some of his men part of tbe day 
in the workshop and the other part upon the circus, which, it appears, both parties 
agreed was an unprotected building. By Eule 4, it is provided that ' men work- 
ing on unprotected buildings shall be paid ^d. per hour additional (to the 5Jd.) for 
six weeks before and six weeks after Christmas day.' By Rule 5, * the shops and 
works shall be open from six o'clock in the morning till half -past five in the evening 
for the first fire working days of the week * * allowing one hour and a 
half per day for the meals 5 but from six weeks before till six weeks after Christmas 
day workmen on unprotected buildings shall work from seven o'clock in the morning 
till five o'clock in the evening on the first five working days of the week, with one 

12 
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hour per day allowed for meals.' The master had put a wrong construction upon 
these rules, according to the opinion of the men, and it was therefore decided to 
call for an arbitration. The umpire, Mr. Robert Kettle, appointed Monday last. 
The business of the meeting was conducted on both sides with excellent feeling, and 
at the close the umpire decided in favour of the men. The master having supplied 
the amounts due to each man, so that the umpire could make a legal award, the 
meeting concluded with a vote heartily given by both parties to Mr. Kettle." 

Further and equally gratifying intelligence upon the same case, has 
been recently furnished by the Birmingham Daily Post, from which the 
subjoined paragraph is taken : — 

" At Wolverhampton, somewhat over twelve months since, the master builders 
and their carpenters and joiners adopted, with the assistance of Mr. Rupert Kettle, 
a code of rules for settling all future disputes between them in their trade by arbi- 
tration. One of the rules required that all alterations should be made after due 
notice, so as to come into operation at the spring of every year, before the employers 
made their contracts with their customers. A few days since the men gave notice 
for an alteration this spring. The alterations which the men required were a rise to 
6d. an hour, being an advance of \d. an hour. They also required that a Saturday 
half-holiday should be made imperative, subject to payment as overtime after one 
o'clock ; and they further required certain alterations as to the mileage walking 
in masters' time. The masters, on their part, sought under Rule 8, and gave notice 
of a proposition to alter Rule 4, the rule upon which the arbitration took place some 
few months ago as to extra payment for work on unprotected buildings. On 
Monday evening the representatives of the masters and men, six on each side, again 
assembled. The result arrived at was that the wages were increased to the extent 
which the men required ; that where men were employed on unprotected buildings, 
from six weeks before and six weeks after Christmas, they were not to claim the 
extra payment, provided they had the option of filling up their full time by work- 
ing in the shop, it being the intention of both parties that the same class of men 
should have the option of earning the same amount of wages wheresoever they 
might be employed, thus dispensing with all difficult questions about the hours of 
daylight, &c. The question of a half holiday was satisfactorily settled by providing 
that the wages each week should be reckoned up to Friday night, and that they 
should be paid at the principal pay office of the firm between the hours of one and two 
o'clock on Saturday ; and that all the men who required a half-holiday on Saturday 
should walk to the pay office in their own time ; others to be paid either at the 
job, or at the pay office, at four o'clock, as before. The chief representative of the 
men said he could not allow the occasion to pass over without, on behalf of himself 
and of the working men who were with him, expressing the great satisfaction they 
felt at the candid and conciliatory spirit in which the masters bad met and discussed 
the propositions they (the men) had made ; and the masters on their part, through 
their chairman, said that nothing could be more gratifying to them than that their 
men should meet them for reasonable and free discussion, with minds open to con- 
viction and unwarped by prejudice. They (the masters) had concealed nothing, and 
they should be glad at all times to meet any branch of the building trade, and 
candidly discuss, as independent men of business, the whole trade bearings of their 
relative positions." 



V. — The Finances of the United States in 1865. 

In December last the Economist gave certain details of (o) the paper 
circulation ; (J) the debt ; (c) the revenue ; and (d) the expenditure of 
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the United States. That statement is here reprinted with a very slight 
addition, designed to keep the paragraphs more distinct. 

(a) " The paper circulation of the United States, on the 31st of October last, 
was substantially as follows : — 

Dols. 

1. United States notes and fractional currency 454,218,038 

2. Notes of the national banks 185,000,000 

3. „ State banks, including outstanding issues 1 , 

of State banks converted into national banks J 5,000,000 



Total 704,218,038 

" On the 31st day of October, 1865, since which time no material change has 
taken place, the public debt, without deducting funds in the Treasury, amounted to 
$2,808,549,437, consisting of the following items : — 

Pols. Dols. 

Bonds, 10-40s, 5 per cent., due in 1904 172,770,100 

„ Pacific Kailroad, 6 per cent, due in 1895... 1,258,000 
„ 5-20s,6percent.,dueinl882,1884,andl885 659,259,600 

„ 6 per cent., due in 1881 265,347,400 

„ 5 „ '80 18,415,000 

„ 5 „ '74 20,000,000 

„ 5 „ '71 7,022,000 



Bonds, 6 per cent., due in 1868 8,908,341 

„ 6 „ '67 9,415,250 

Compound interest notes, due in 1867 and 1868 . .. 173,012,141 

Seven-thirty Treasury notes, „ .... 830,000,000 

Bonds, Texas indemnity, past due 760,000 

„ Treasury notes, &c, past due 613,920 

Temporary loan, ten days' notice 99,107,745 

Certificates of indebtedness, due in 1866 55,905,000 

Treasury notes, 5 per cent., 1st December, 1865 .... 32,536,901 

United States' notes 428,160,569 

Fractional currency 26,057,469 



1,144,072,100 

1,021,335,732 
i,373,92o 

i87>549> 6 4 6 

454,218,038 
2,808,549,437 



(b) " The following is a statement of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1865 : — 

Dols. Dols. 

Balance in Treasury agreeably to warrants"! , 

1st July, 1864 J " 9",739,9o5 

Beceipts from loans applicable to expenditures .... 864,863,499 
„ applied to payment of public 1 ,,„* „gi 041 
debt J ' ' 



Beceipts from customs 34,928,260 

lands 996,553 

„ direct tax 1,200,573 

„ internal revenue 209,464,215 

„ miscellaneous sources 32,978,284 



1,472,224,740 



329,567,886 
1,898,532,533 
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Expenditures. 

HoU. Dols. 

Redemption of public debt — 607,361,241 

For the civil service 44,765,558 

,, pensions and Indians 14,258,575 

„ the War Department 1,031,323,360 

„ the Navy „ 122,567,776 

„ interest on public debt 77,397,712 

■ 1,290,312,982 

Total 1,897,674,224 

Leaving a balance in the Treasury on the 1st day \ „ „ 
of July, 1865, of J 5 >3 9 

(c) " The receipts for the year ending 30th June, 1867, are estimated as 
follows : — 

Dols. Dols. 

From customs 100,000,000 

„ internal revenue 275,000,000 

„ lands 1,000,000 

„ miscellaneous sources 20,000,000 

396,000,000 

(d) " The expenditures, according to the estimates, 

will be : — 

For the civil service 42,165,590 

„ pensions and Indians 17,809,644 

„ the War Department 39,017,416 

„ the Navy „ 43,982,457 

„ the interest on public debt 141,542,063 

284,317,181 

leaving a surplus of estimated receipts over"! „ „ „ 

estimated expenditures, of J III> 82 >° I ° 



VI. — Belgian, Constituencies. 

The subjoined article, upon the occupations of the enfranchised classes 
in Belgium, recently appeared in the Morning Post. 

" As more than usual interest is at present attached to all that relates to the 
political state of Belgium, some information on the subject of the constituencies of 
that kingdom may be acceptable, and besides, it may not be altogether without its 
use in this country when measures are understood to be taken by the Government 
to ascertain what is the state of the county and borough registers, with a view to 
a refonn in the representation of the people, which must, sooner or later, be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. 

*' An opportunity has fortunately been afforded for knowing something authentic 
of the Belgian constituencies, by the Minister of the Interior having pnblished a 
statistical account, in which the electors of the representatives in the two legislative 
chambers are described according to their professions ; and although this return has 
reference only to 1864, it may be presumed that it will sufficiently serve the 
purpose for this year also, as the changes cannot be supposed to have been either 
numerous or important, although, when the comparison is made between the list 
now published and another which appeared in 1847, the difference is so great that 
there can be no doubt as to the progress that has since been made alike in the 
population and the prosperity of that industrious and interesting nation. 
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" In this return the electors for the whole kingdom are included, hut as there 
has also heen obtained from other sources a similar statement as to the metropolitan 
district of Brussels, that is likewise added, both being as follows : — 



Farmers and agriculturists 

Manufacturers and mill owners 

Butchers , 

Bakers and pastry cooks 

Brewers 

Millers 

Contractors, masons, joiners, and painters 

Goldsmiths, jewellers, and watchmakers 

Printers and booksellers 

Other tradesmen , „ 

Innkeepers, &c , 

Eetail shopkeepers 

Spirit dealers, &c 

Merchants, shipowners, &c 

Bankers, &c 

Civil service functionaries of the State 

Civil service functionaries of the provinces 1 

and communes J 

Judges, &c 

Barristers and attorneys 

Notaries 

Ministers of religion of all denominations 

Professors, teachers, &c 

Physicians and surgeons 

Apothecaries, &c 

Literary men, journalists, &c 

Artists, sculptors, architects, &c 

Military officers 

Landed proprietors, life renters, &c 

Others not classified 

Total 



13,152 



Brussels. 


Kingdom. 


1,181 


25,200 


190 


3.164 


258 


1,420 


378 


2,299 


141 


1,818 


122 


2,190 


494 


•*,3 6 2 


99 


452 


68 


328 


1,520 


5.338 


101 


1,6*4 


1,655 


9,819 


1,609 


".4^5 


853 


5.515 


31 


334 


404 


2,076 


210 


•2.5 '7 


80 


39t 


204 


956 


68 


916 


194 


2.33* 


115 


704 


215 


i,556 


105 


758 


15 


57 


248 


622 


95 


268 


1,582 


10,414 


967 


6,832 



113,717 



" In 1847, the number for the kingdom was only 46,330, since which period it 
has been more than doubled. The agriculturists were then only 14,500, instead of 
25,200, as in the above table; while there has been a similar change as to the 
clergy of all denominations, of which the number has increased from 874 to 2,332. 
It would appear, however, that the various interests are fairly enough represented, 
although at one time it was alleged that the wealthy had the advantage of the 
industrious, but as no complaints of that kind are now heard, it may be supposed 
that both of them have found their level. 

" Taking the population of Belgium and of Great Britain and Ireland as a 
criterion, the number of electors in the United Kingdom, according to the above 
Belgian scale, should be about 640,000 j bnt it should be kept in view that, in 
Belgium, the same electors choose the members both of the Senate and of the 
Chamber of Representatives; and although this has been considered to be an 
anomaly, it ceases to be so when the qualification for a senator is taken into 
account, as the number of such who have paid direct taxes to the extent 
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i, 1 1 6 frs. 40 c. and who have attained the age of 40, is very limited, there being 
only of such in Brabant 120; in East Flanders, 95 ; in West Flanders, 65 ; in 
Antwerp, 60; in Namur, 38; in Liege, 32; in Limburg, 11; and in Luxem- 
bourg no more than 2 ; from which it has been found that those elected are 
sufficiently aristocratic to render the Senate a safe bulwark against any democratic 
movement that is ever likely to be attempted in that kingdom." 

It is here manifest that half the voters for the kingdom come under 
four classes of occupation, and in this order, viz. : — 

25,200 are farmers and agriculturists, 
11,425 „ spirit dealers, &c, 
10,414 „ landed proprietors, life venters, <fcc, and 
9,8 19,, retail shopkeepers. Ed. S. J. 



VII. — On the Prices and Manufacture of Plate Glass in England, France, 
Belgium, and Russia. 

In 1850 Mr. Henry Howard, of Plaistow, Essex, furnished to the 
Journal some statistics of the prices of British plate glass, from 1760 to 
1847,* accompanied by some remarks upon the way in which the produc- 
tion of glass had been influenced by the duty. 

Mr. Howard has recently brought his accounts of the manufacture in 
this country down to last year, adding the tariff prices of the French, 
Belgian, and Russian trade in 1865, as shown in the following table : — 

" The manufacture of plate glass in England existed in the vicinity of London 



■Where Made. 



England . 



France . 
Belgium . 

Russia.... 



1760 
1819 

'27 

'36 

'45 \ 

Duty paid $ 

1847 > 

Duty free j 

1865 

'65 
'65 
'65 



Prices at which Sold by Trade Tariff per Superficial 



13 by 12 
Inches. 



Per foot 

5/2 

13/1 

6/8 
7/ 
7/ 
3/4 

1/7 to 2/1 

V „ 2/6 
The 
2/1 



24 by 18 
Inches. 



Per foot 
6/2 

15/10 
9/9 
9/ 
9/ 

5/1 

2/2 to 2/8 
2/5 „ 3/ 



36 by 21 
Inches. 



Per foot 

12/8 
16/5 
10/9 

9/ 

9/ 

6/10 

2/4 to 2/11 
2/7 „ 8/4 



48 by 30 
Inches. 



Per foot 

40/9 

About 24/ 

13/2 

10/ 

10/ 



2/9 to 3/4 
2/11 „ 3/9 



60 by 42 
Inches. 



Per foot 
81/ 

About 28/ 

18/10 

13/2 

13/2 

11/10 

3/ to 3/7 
3/2 „ 4/4 



60 by 48 
Inches. 



96 by 60 
Inches. 



120 by 72 
Inches. 



Per foot Per foot Per foot 
None made in England larger 



About 30/ 

19/1 

14/ 

14/ 

12/10 

3/ to 3/7 
3/2 „ 4/4 



Belgian rates are somewhat lower than the French, and a shade higher than the 



4/5 



About 60/ 

26/2 
20/ 

20/ 

19/5 

3/1 to 4/3 
3/6,„.5/. 



Abt. 160/ 

39/4 
24/5 
24/5 

24/5 

3/5 to 5/ 
3/10 „ 6/ 



9/1 



17/2 



Explanatory Notes. — The profits derived from this manufacture in the last fifty years have been very large. About 
only other house then existing is known to have realized a net profit of 30,000/. @ 40,000/. per annum for some years on a 

The tariff rates of 1836 and 1845 were the same, but the trade discounts in 1845 were much larger; hence the average 
feet per week, as shown in columns 2 and 3. 

The present estimated make of plate glass proper, viz., 140,000 feet, as given in column 2, is exclusive of the 
of Sunderland, which, together, are estimated at 50,000 to 60,000 feet per week additional. 



* See vol. xiii, p. 80 et seq. 
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( Vauxhall) in the seventeenth century, and it was afterwards established at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, where the same works have been carried on since 1728. It was not, how- 
ever, prosecuted on any scale of magnitude till 1769, when, under the auspices of 
the then Lord Dundas, the British Plate Glass Company was formed, which was 
incorporated 1773, and whose works, established at Ravenhead, St. Helen's, Lan- 
cashire, are still hi existence. Originally the manufacture was perfectly free, but 
in the exigencies of war during the last century a duty was imposed first of 49*. 
per cwt., afterwards increased to 98*., at which rate it remained till 1819, when it 
was reduced to 60*. 

" By the above table it will be seen that, owing to the obstructive character of 
the excise laws, the increased production in the seventeen years, from 1819 to 1836, 
was only from 3,000 to 7,000 feet per week. In the latter year, however, the manu- 
facture, which was then confined to the two original houses now existing, received 
an extraordinary impetus by the introduction of new undertakings on an improved 
footing, which in the nine succeeding years, 1836 to 1845, had the effect of raising 
it to more than treble its former extent, or from 7,000 to 23,000 feet per week, at 
a great reduction of cost to the public. In 1845 the excise duties on glass were 
abolished. In proposing their repeal, Sir R. Peel declared in parliament, ' If you 
leave it altogether disburdened, as in Bohemia, France, and Belgium — if you give 
full and unobstructed freedom, to the capital and enterprise of this country — with 
its peculiar advantage of material — the command of alkali and coal — my belief is 
you will supply almost the whole world.' — Vide Times, 15th February, 1845. 

" Thanks to the wisdom of that measure, freedom from fiscal regulation has 
opened the door to extraordinary advantages, by means of which the cost of pro- 
duction has been reduced to a point below that of any other country. Thus, in 
coal, the savings effected by unrestricted action are no less than go per cent, in 
quantity alone, involving a corresponding decrease in the cost of furnaces, fire-clay, 
pots, tools, labour, and also in the erection of buildings that now suffice. The cost 
of coal, therefore, which, in London, in 1826 exceeded is. lod. on each superficial 
foot of glass, is now about zd. per foot. Sand, also, which is its base, forming as 
it does, nearly three-fifths of its composition, is now obtained near London in 



Toot. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Rate 


Estimated 


Estimated Average. 


Character 














144 by 76 


144 by 76 


of Excise. 


Number of Feet 
Sold 


Selling Price per 
Foot. 


of 


Profit Realized. 




Inches. 


Inches. 


Duty per Cwt. 


per Week. 


Polished. 


Supply. 






Per foot 


Per foot 














than 60 by 42. 


Free 


Not known 


Not known | 


Very indifferent in 
quality. 


| Not known 




— 


— 


98/ 


About 3,000 


20/ @ 25/ { 


No complaint on 
that head 


I Very large 




— 


— 


60/ 


11 5.ooo 


10/ „ 12/ { 


Inadequate to 
demand. 


} ■ 




27/4 


27/7 


60/ 


., 7iOoo 


8/ „ 9/ 


Inadequate 


» 




27/4 


27/7 


< 60/ and 5 per) 
\ cent, added j 


» 23,000 


Say 6/ 


» 


C 10 per cent, and 
X upwards 




27/7 


35/6 


Free 


„ 50,000 


4/ @ 5/ 
C 2/ and upwards,*) 


Better supply 


("Large profits but 
X amount not known 
( 18/. 6s. 8d. per cent. 




4/ to 6/6 


4/ to 6/6 


» 


„ 140,000 


< according to > 
(. quality ) 


Insufficient supply 


< paid by one Com* 
(. pany in 1863 




4/6 to 8/ 
English 


4/6 to 8/ 


:: } 


Say about 16,000 


( 2/6 and upwards 

1 2/5 


Superior to British 


_ 




- 




~~ 


Not known 


~ 


~ ■" 



1833, certain ioo/. shares in the British Plate Glass Company were sold at public auction for more than 300^ each, and the 

capital of ioo,oooA or less. 

selling price fell from 8s. @ 9*. to about 6s. per foot, and the result is seen in the increased production from 7,000 to 23,000 



patent plate of Messrs. Chance Brothers, of Birmingham, and also of the patent rough plate of Messrs. Hartley 
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boundless supplies at 3*. 6d. and upwards per ton, of a quality superior to the 
Lynn sand formerly used at 18*. per ton. Again, the direct charge of labour, 
which, in 1826, exceeded is. 6d. per foot, is now about $d. per foot, and, notwith- 
standing this enormous reduction of more than 70 per cent., the average rate of 
wages for skilled labour is higher by 20 per cent, than forty years ago. 

" In 1819 two furnaces, each having a huge chimney-shaft, were required to 
produce 1,000 feet per week, while at the present time two furnaces, with only one 
chimney -shaft, suffice for the production of 12,000 feet, with the same, if not a 
less consumption of fuel. Similarly, though in a less degree, grinding and polish- 
ing benches, which then finished 200 feet each per week, now accomplish 500 to 
700 feet, which, by judicious means, may be still further increased to 1,000 feet 
and upwards. 

" By these means the whole cost has been reduced to nearly the price of com- 
mon duty-paid window glass thirty years ago : hence the great and rapidly grow- 
ing demand, which now exceeds all precedent, and which, when certain important 
improvements now in progress shall have been carried out, must render its applica- 
tion in private dwellings almost illimitable. 

" The manufacture is now confined within the narrow limits of six establish- 
ments, five of which were formed under the paralyzing restrictions of excise laws — 
and they are, therefore, of such construction as to debar them from that full scope 
of improvement and advantage which a state of absolute freedom has opened up — 
while the sole undertaking that the repeal of duty has called into existence, and 
the only one that has been established in the last twenty-nine years, has, by its 
superior adaptation to the altered state of things, derived greater profits than any 
others, having realized nearly 20 per cent, per annum for many consecutive years. 

" The inability of foreigners to sustain British competition was clearly exhibited 
in 1849, when previous high rates here having moderated, their imports receded 
from 2,600 to 1,300 feet per week. 

" From that period the then superior make of this country has been grievously/ 
neglected — hence the encouragement since accorded to the finest fabrics of France 
and Belgium, not only in the home trade, in which their imports have increased 
twelvefold, but also in important markets abroad, where the manufacture does 
not exist, and where, in the absence of such supplies from England, they obtain 
rates greatly beyond those of the present British make. 

" No other productions enter into competition with the English, save those of 
France and Belgium, nor is the manufacture of Russia introduced in the above 
table, except as showing its feeble condition under a system of protection, which is 
such, that by recent authentic advice from St. Petersburg, the Imperial Glass 
Manufactory there is nearly shut up, and but few hands employed. 

" By official returns specially furnished by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with permission to publish, these imports were, in 1862 and 1863, 2,053 t° ns > — 
value 202,21 %l.; which, at zs. 6d. per foot, represents 16,000 feet per week, — a 
quantity, which, if made in England, would afford a large amount of employment, 
and realize a net profit of 30,000?. a-year. Such, however, is the onward progress 
of the trade, that, in the face of this discouragement, the exports of British plate 
glass, since 1849, have increased about ten-fold. And it is a remarkable fact, that 
the total exports of British glass have been augmented in a much greater ratio 
than those of earthenware. 

" In the discussion in Parliament on the repeal of duty, Sir R. Peel expressed 
his belief that, duty-free, it could be produced in this country at a cost of 3d. per 
pound, but the results that have arisen from freeing the springs of industry, have 
more than realized the anticipations of that distinguished statesman, inasmuch as 
the ordinary rough plate as extensively used for roofing purposes is sold, in moderate 
sizes, at rates not exceeding half the amount then predicted, or say izl. to 14Z per 
ton, being a near approximation to the cost of ordinary iron castings. 

" No manufacture of this description exists in all the eastern hemisphere, nor 
in any part of the great continent of America, the whole of their supplies being 
drawn from Western Europe. 
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" Some forty years ago a shipment of polished plate glass was made from 
London to China, for the purpose of being painted on. The plates were of such 
dimensions as realized 1 6s. to 17s. per foot, and the amount was about 2,000?. 

" Looking at the fact that such a demand then existed at so high a rate of 
cost, and seeing also that the Japanese looking-glass consists of costly highly 
polished steel, what may be the future results from the opening up of those vast 
regions, with their teeming millions, when such supplies can be obtained from this 
side at one-sixth their former cost ? 

" In addition to the ordinary purposes to which glass is applied, there is 
probably none in which it possesses greater usefulness than in slabs for flooring and 
underground purposes, combining, as it does, greater strength than the York flag, 
with the additional advantage of conveying light. With a view to its adoption in 
this form in the Royal Navy, certain slabs were tested at Her Majesty's Dock 
Yard, Woolwich (the late Duke of Northumberland being then First Lord), when, 
under a severe trial, they bore a pressure exceeding a ton weight without the 
slightest injury. 

" About twenty-five years ago a supply of such slabs was required for the 
purpose of flooring a palace of one of the Native Princes of India, but the excise 
restrictions then prevailing precluded its supply from England at less than 30s. per 
foot, though it could now be afforded at 3s. to 4s. per foot. 

" Again, the successful application of glass to the sheathing of iron ships, as 
recently tested in the Royal Navy, and the consequent freedom from the incrus- 
tation, inseparable from both wood and iron, indicates a new and important opening 
in the further progress of the trade. — Vide Times Naval Intelligence, 16th 
February, 1865. 

" Briefly, then, the main fiicts are these : — In 1819, the make, which, under a 
high rate of duty, was 3,000 feet per week, sold at 20s. @ 25*. per foot, has in 
1865, duty free, increased to 140,000 feet, Bold at zs. and upwards per foot — thus 
showing that a reduction in price of 90 per cent, (or say 20*. to 2*.) has opened 
the door to an increased production amounting to nearly 5,000 per cent., irrespec- 
tive of the extensive productions of the eminent houses above referred to. 

" Under these circumstances the British maker is enabled to realize a profit of 
nearly 20 per cent, per annum, while the most celebrated continental houses are 
understood to be deriving not more than about half that amount, which may account 
for the fact that neither France nor Belgium permits the introduction of British 
glass duty free. 

" Great, however, as has been its progress, it is manifest from the foregoiug 
facts that the intentions of Sir R. Peel are still but very imperfectly fulfilled ; nor 
does any other result seem probable while this rising branch of industry is confined 
within its present circumscribed limits. 

" But when British enterprise shall be awakened to its advantages, sanitary as 
well as commercial — when the vast and unequalled resources of this country shall 
have stimulated that more full development of which it is susceptible, there cannot 
be a doubt that British supremacy in the cost of production must ensure its true 
position, not only in the home market, but, as the great author of its freedom 
predicted, in ' almost tlte whole world.' " 



VIII. — Esparto Grass. 



The following brief but interesting account of the utilisation of 
a raw material new to commerce, is taken from the Economist : — 

" The important position which the lately discovered article of petroleum has 
rapidly taken in commerce is very interesting in itself, as suggesting how quickly 
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the discovery of any new principle of motion would exercise an important influence 
on the present state of our industry. Another discovery has lately been made, 
which, though of less importance than that of petroleum, is still so interesting in 
character, and so useful as regards an important article of manufacture, that we 
think our readers will be glad to receive the following information on the 
subject. 

" We allude to the discovery lately made of the applicability of the Atocha, or 
as it is called is Spain, ' esparto,' to the manufacture of paper. Mr. Lloyd, of the 
Walthamstow Paper Mills, is stated to have had a great share in the merit of this 
discovery ; and Mr. Mark, the British Consul at Malaga, has drawn up an 
interesting report on. the subject, which has lately been made public in the 
commercial reports. 

" This grass is the produce of waste lands — it requires no expense in cultiva- 
tion and little in collecting. It is best propagated from the roots and not from 
seed. It is perennial and propagates of itself, and improves by a regular yearly 
gathering if plucked with sufficient care. Mr. Mark has devoted great care in his 
endeavours to ascertain the climate and soil which are favourable to the develop- 
ment of the plant ; and it appears that the Atocha requires a decidedly hot and 
dry climate, — that it grows equally well in the plains and in the mountains to a 
moderate elevation, — and that, as regards soil, it flourishes both in calcareous and 
argilaceous soils, or when these soils are blended in the form of marl. 

" The greatest quantity is shipped from the provinces of Almeria and Marcia ; but 
it is found, though in less abundance, in all the southern provinces of Spain. It is 
also said to be plentiful in some parts of the opposite coast of Africa, and shipments 
are made from Oran to England. 

" Prior to the discovery of its being available for the manufacture of paper, the 
esparto had been used in Spain as fuel, in the manufacture of ropes for mining and 
rigging, and for making baskets and matting. But the discovery of the valuable 
properties of the grass has made a complete revolution in the districts where it 
grows. Fortunes have been realised by individuals who were the proprietors of the 
laud which produce it. The price has more than doubled, and is now estimated 
by Mr. Mark at 4Z. zs. per English ton on board. The greater part of the exports 
have as yet been directed to England, where, in the brief space of three or four 
years, the article has become a requisite of the highest importance, 160,000 tons 
having been, as it is said, imported into England in that period ; and Mr. Mark 
estimates the present rate of annual export at 50,000 tons. 

" Mr. Mark anticipates that, even at its present enhanced price, the Spanish 
grass will take a place with cotton, hemp and wool, as one of the staple and 
essential bases of manufacturing industry, and if this anticipation should be realised, 
in addition to the valuable resource which it seems likely to prove to our paper 
manufacturers, it will form an important element in trade between this country 
and Spain ; indeed we already learn that our shipowners have largely profited by 
a discovery which has enabled them to find freights for their vessels employed in 
conveying coals and machinery to the mining districts in Spain, and which had 
hitherto, in the majority of cases, been under the necessity of returning to England 
in ballast." 



IX.— The Poll Book for Manchester in 1690. 

Mr. William Langton, of Manchester, in contributing to a volume of 
Miscellanies, issued by the Chetham Society, a transcript of "A Pole 
Booke for y Towne of Manehesf granted to y cr Majesty towards the 
Redwceing of Ireland and Garreying on y e Warr against Ff ranee. Assessed 
y 22' day of May, Anno Dmi. 1690," has furnished to the economist and 
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the antiquary a base line from which the progress of the great metropolis of 
our cotton trade up to the present time may be, to a certain extent, measured. 
To the particulars of the assessment which are stated for each person liable, 
Mr. Langton has appended the following remarks : — 

" The document here printed bears an uncomplimentary endorsement in a 
contemporary hand writing : 

' Generation of Vipers.' 

" It is not a complete census of the population of Manchester in 1696, as the 
Act of Parliament (1 William and Mary, cap. 13) by which this taxation ' by a poll 
or otherwise ' was decreed, exempts persons receiving alms of the parish, and their 
children under 16, all children of day labourers, and of servants in husbandry under 
sixteen, and persons who by their poverty are exempt from contributions to church 
and poor rates ; also the children under 16 of persons having four or more, and who 
are not worth in lands, goods or chattels 50?. By this act gentlemen having estates 
of 3002. or more are required to pay 2s. per £ ; is. per £ is charged on profits of 
office ; pensions exceeding 1.0I. pay 3*. per £ ; advocates and practitioners of 
physic 3*. per £ ; servants' wages of 3Z., is. per £ ; and under 3Z., 6d. per £ ; 10s. 
per 100I. is charged on all who have any personal estate, whether in debts owing 
to them or otherwise; while every one except those exempt is required to pay is. 
each. Various ranks and degrees are also chargeable upon a graduated scale, and 
provision is made for doubly charging persons having several mansions. 

" Tlie assessors in Manchester appear to have levied the poll tax of is., except in 
cases of accidental omission. The only double assessments to this tax are those of 
Mrs. Goolden and her maid (the former being also doubly assessed on her per- 
sonalty), on the ground of their being Roman Catholics. The warden of the 
collegiate church is assessed at 5Z., being a doctor of divinity, and $1. for his 
benefice. Mr. Kiniston is the only other person named as a minister of religion ; 
but in ' Mr. Henry Newcombe,' assessed also at il., we recognise the reverend 
founder of the Presbyterian congregation in Manchester ; and in Mr. Finch, another 
ejected minister, who settled in Manchester and officiated some time at Birch. Mr. 
George Ogden, residing in Deansgate, and rated as a gentleman, may have been one 
of the fellows of the eollegiate church, as possibly may also have been Thomas Hall, 
living in Churchyard Side, rated to the poll only ; but no entries on the roll answer 
to the names of the two other fellows, Francis Mosley and Richard Warburton. 
In William Barrough, gent., residing in Millgate, we may probably have Mr. Barrow, 
the head master of the grammar school. 

" Five esquires pay $1. each, in addition to the poll tax, viz., John Leaver, who 
is rated 011 a personalty of 500Z.; Oswald Mosley, who returns no personal property ; 
and Joseph Yates, George Piggott, and Edward Cheetham, each rated at il. for 
their practice, being doubtless barristers. 

" Six other men rated for practice are all styled gentlemen, and pay 1 5s. each, 
viz., John Berrow, Nathaniel Leech, John Waite, Mr. White, James Staynrod, and 
Radclifte Alexander, the latter being also taxed on a personalty of 200?. It does 
not appear what profession these persona followed. If any of them were medical men 
they cannot have enjoyed the rank of doctor of physic, or they would have been 
liable to the same rate as a doctor of divinity. One person has the words ' for 
practice ' after his name, while no tax upon it was levied. Two ' gaigers ' are 
charged at 50s. each, and one pensioner of 30Z. per annum pays is. per £, while the 
act appears to authorise the collection of 3 s. per £. 

" One of the assessors, Samuel Drinkwater, is rated at il., without its being 
stated whether this was on personal property or in consideration of rank. This is 
also the case with Mr. Henry Newcombe and Mr. Finch. Wages and other income 
chargeable by the act appear to have escaped taxation except in the cases above 
cited. 

" The act prescribes a tax of il. on every person above 16 years of age writing 
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himself gentleman. Of such there are assessed 52; about half of this number also 
paying on personalty or for practice. 

" Only 118 persons pay a rate upon their personalty. John Leaver, Esq., is 
the only man rated at 500Z.; Thomas Minshall the only one at 400Z.; there are 
7 assessed at 300Z., four of whom claim the title of gentlemen, and three of whom 
are ladies; 34 are rated at 200?.; 75 at 100/.; of these there are three ladies, Mrs. 
Shuttleworth, Mrs. Drake and Mrs. Howerth, who are also taxed with il. 13s. 4^. 
each as esquires' widows; Mrs. Mosley and Mrs. Halstead, also esquires' widows, 
paying nothing in addition for personalty, though Mrs. Mosley's two daughters 
do so. 

" The domestic economy of the town seems to have been frugal. In 151 cases 
women servants only are recorded ; in 66 cases, both men and women. 

" Where women servants only were employed, there were — 

133 cases with 1 servant ■=. 133 

16 „ 2 servants = 32 

1 » 8 » = 

1* 4 „ = 



3 

4 



151 



" Where men servants also were kept there were — 



172 



50 cases with 1 maid = 50 



11 „ 2 maids 
5 „ 3 



22 
"5 



66 87 

" Total number of women servants, 259. 

" There appear to have been 

35 cases keeping 36 

men servants, where no women servants are recorded. 

" Where women were also employed, there appear to be — 

52 cases of 1 man = 52 

12 „ 2 men = 24. 

1 ,. 3 „ = 3 

3 „ 4f „ = 12 

1 „ 1 journeyman^ = 1 

2 described as brewers = 2 



106 



130 



*• Where apprentices are recorded, there are— 

18 cases of persons having 1 = 18 
1 » 2=2 

1 » 3=3 

20 23 



" * Probably an inn, a brewer being also named. 
" f One of them being a man cook. 

" % Some of the other men servants were probably journeymen, but only one 
case is so described." 
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" In one house the names of 12 ladies, boarders (' tablers '), are recited. 
"There appear to have been 54. widows and 23 widowers having children 
living with them, viz., with — 



1 child 


35 


== 


35 


2 children 


24 


= 


48 


3 „ 


10 


== 


30 


4 „ 


6 


= 


2+ 


5 „ 


2 


= 


10 



77 



1+7 



'And 174 married couples, having- 



1 child 


57 


== 


57 


2 children 


45 


= 


90 


3 „ 


33 


= 


99 


4 „ 


19 


=z 


76 


5 „ 


11 


= 


55 


6 „ 


7 


= 


42 


7 „ 


2 


= 


14 



174 



433 



Total number of children living with their parents.... 580 
1 grandchildren 7 



" 360 married couples appear to have been without children living with them. 
Total number of married couples, 534. 

" It is not easy to estimate what was the total population of the town of 
Manchester at the date of this poll. Judging from the table of births, deaths and 
marriages, there must have been but little change in the parish during the previous 
period of a hundred years, in two of which there had been a great waste of life 
from the plague. The survey of 1650, quoted by Aiken, describes the town as a 
mile in length, and as containing 48 subsidy men, besides a great number of 
burgesses ; but no enumeration of the population is recorded until 1710, when it 
was stated to be 8,000. 

" The growth of the town after this time was rapid, the returns of 1773 giving 
24,386 as the population of the township, and that of 1788, 42,821. 

" The registers of the mother church yield very uncertain data for estimating 
the total population of the township, which is only one of twenty -nine comprised in 
the parish of Manchester. 

" The rate-books also afford no assistance in drawing a conclusion on this sub- 
ject, as the early series of them is imperfect, and as none are preserved in the 
overseers' office of prior date to the year 1706. 

" The rate laid in that year was ' eleven pence in the pound upon feild land, 
and tenn pence in the pound upon house land.' The following table gives a 
summary of the assessment. It will be observed that no new streets are named 
beyond those given in the ' Pole Book ' of 1690, nor are there any in the rate-book 
of 1712. In that of 1716 'St. Ann's Square' appears. In 1717 'Cross' is a 
name substituted for ' Market Place.' In 1719 ' New Street ' occurs. In 1721 
and 1723 there is no new name. The Roll of 1724 is imperfect, but we there find 
' High Street,' ' Knott Mill Lane,' and • King Street ;' ' St. James's Square ' 
being mentioned incidentally. In this last-named quarter, however, no inhabitants 
are named in the Rolls either of 1725 or 1729. 

" In the assessment Of 1706 one Joseph Dand is described as a quaker, and 
William Browne as a Scotchman. Trades are not frequently named. Madam 
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Birch, of Birch, is rated in Smithy Door j Madam Guilliam, in Hanging Ditch ; 
Madam Drake, in Milngate; and Madam I/ightbowne, as one of John Kay's 
tenants. George Pigott, Esq., in Churchyard Side, and Robert Lever, of Alke- 
rington Hall, Esq., for land in Market Street Lane, where Nathan Sandiford lived. 
Sir Robert Booth's heirs have land in Market Place, and Butterworth, of Belfield, 
in Milngate. The only inn named is the Nag's Head, Deansgate." 



X. — Number of Parliamentary Electors in England and Wales. 

These summaries are taken from the Electoral Returns recently 
prepared for the Government by Mr. John Lambert, of the Poor Law- 
Board. The population of England and Wales has, since 1831, increased 
44 per cent.; the electors, in nearly the same interval, increased 6z per 
cent. 

(a) Parliamentary Cities and Boroughs — 

Total number of electors on the register, 1865-66, \ fi 

including double entries j 5 4> 

Total number on the register, 1832-33 282,398 

Increase 23 1,628 

Total number of freemen on the register, 1832-33 63,481 

„ on the register, 1865-66 41)641 

Decrease 21,840 

Total number of scot and lot voters, potwallers, and"! 

persons (other than freemen), possessing ancient- I „ 

right qualifications reserved by 2 Will. 4, c. 45, on [ 44>73 
the register, 1832-33 J 

Total number of such electors on the register, 1865-66 .... 8,837 

Decrease 35j9oi 

Total decrease of freemen, scot and lot voters, &c 57>74' 

(J) Counties — 

Total number of electors on the register, 1864-65 542,633 

„ „ on the register, '32-33 369,887 

Increase 172,746 

(c) Total increase in the constituencies of England and Wales 404,374 



